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BOOK NOTICES. 

British Association for the advancement of Science. Fifth Report of 
the Committee appointed for the purpose of investigating and publish- 
ing Ret>orts on the Physical Characters, Languages and Industrial 
and Social Condition of the North- Western tribes of the Dominion 
of Canada. London, i88g. 

As stated by Mr. Hale in his preface to the above report, 
British Columbia offers to the present student of anthropology 
the best field for original research m North America. To a con- 
siderable extent this is due to the fact that the tribes, especially of 
the interior, have suffered comparatively little from contact with 
civilization and yet retain in pristine simplicity many of their old 
customs and beliefs. 

The effort, therefore made by the Canadian Government, con- 
jointly with the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to harvest the material from this comparatively unworked field must 
interest all students of anthropology. 

That the selection of Dr. Boas for this important work, be- 
cause of his experience and training, was a wise one, is fully sub- 
stantiated by this, his first general report. 

Though the trip undertaken in 1886-87 and that of the following 
year were in the nature of reconnaissances, a considerable body of 
important facts was gleaned, an earnest of the full harvest which 
awaits more extended observation. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to call attention to the 
fact that the demands of the science of to-day can only be met by 
the student who is able not only to visit but to live among the 
people he would investigate, and the more closely ne conforms to 
the habits and life of the tribe and the more completely he is 
adopted by them, the fuller and more accurate will be his returns. 
No one better understands the situation that Dr. Boas, and in 
his comments upon the necessarily fragmentary character of his 
results he states that " the difficulty of observing or even acquiring 
information on such points [social organization, customs, arts, and 
knowledge] during a flying visit of a fortnight — the maximum time 
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spent among any single tribe — is so overwhelming that no thorough 
report is possible, and it is almost impossible to guard against 
serious errors." 

Unfortunately the students as yet are few who, like Dr. Boas, are 
willing to decivilize themselves, and to be Indians among the Indians. 
Yet it is certain that until the men and means are found to do the work 
in this way, the results reached will continue to be fragmentary and 
more or less permeated with error. The stranger, however well 
acquainted with Indian nature and however tactful, must remain a 
stranger in a tribe for a long time, for Indian suspicion and reserve 
are hard to penetrate. The missionary who knows an Indian lan- 
guage, and no missionary can succeed who does not, has so far an 
advantage, but as his teachings are largely directed against Indian 
customs and beliefs, and his position is thus antagonistic, he too can, 
as a rule, reach but a limited distance into the mysteries of Indian 
sociology, mythology, etc. It is only the trained student who is 
willing to sever himself from civilization who can reap a full measure 
of success. 

Space permits mention of only a few of the important details of 
Dr. Boas' paper. The country visited is occupied by tribes be- 
longing to no fe%*er than seven or eight distinct linguistic stocks — 
a statement which at once conveys an idea of the difficulties of the 
student. 

These, as given by the author, are : 

I. Tlingit of Southern Alaska ; 2. Haida of Queen Charlotte Isl- 
ands and part of Prince of Wales Archipelago ; 3. Tsimshian of Nass 
and Skeena Rivers ; 4. Kwakiutl of the coast from Gardiner Chan- 
nel to Cape Mudge, except the country around Dean Inlet and the 
west coast of Vancouver Island ; 5. Nootka of west coast of Van- 
couver Island ; 6. Salish of the coast and the eastern part of Van- 
couver Island south of Cape Mudge, the southern part of the inter- 
ior as far as the coast of the Selkirk Range, and the northern parts 
of Washington, Idaho, and Montana ; 7. Kutonaqa of the valley of 
upper Columbia, Kootenay Lake and River, and adjacent United 
States. 

Dr. Boas points out that the language of two of these families, 
the Haida and Thlinkit, contain many similarities of form and 
phonetic elements, and that at least they form one group both by 
reason of their similarity to each other and their dissimilarity from 
the other families. He, nevertheless, notes a great difference be- 
24 
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tween their respective vocabularies and grammatic elements and 
hence treats them as distinct, though considering the question of 
this relationship yet an open one. 

The Indians of the coast without regard to family are naturally 
fishermen as are also, chiefly, the interior Salish and Cootenai. Most 
of the interior Indians have given up their ancient customs and are 
Roman Catholics. They are said to be good stock raisers and to 
endeavor to irrigate their lands, but to be poor. The Coast Indians 
are well off. 

The Tsimshian have been Christianized, as is well known, and 
have given up nearly all their own customs. 

The physical character of the coast tribes is said to be very uni- 
form. This would seem to have resulted from similarity of habits 
and general environment rather than from the " frequent intermar- 
riages" as stated by the author, though this too, doubtless, contri- 
butes to the general result. He finds further that the habitus of the 
northern tribes — Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and Bilqula, 
and to a less extent of the Nootka^is similar to the East Asiatic 
tribes. The coast and interior Salish are of a different type. "As 
the Bilqula speak a language belonging to the Salish family, it must 
be assumed that they acquired this distinct physical character through 
intermixture with the neighboring tribes." 

Labretifery prevails among the females of the Tlingit, Haida, 
Tsimshian, and Heiltsuk, in short among the northern tribes of the 
region, from whom, probably, the custom was borrowed by the Alaska 
Eskimo. 

Chiefs' daughters among the Tsmishian are said to grind down 
the incisors to the gums by chewing a jade pebble, thus forming an 
arch — a. curious sign of royalty indeed ! 

Dr. Boas is of the opinion that the mental capacity of the Indians 
described is high. He thus sums up their chief traits : 

" He is rash in his anger, but does not easily lose control over 
his actions. He sits down or lies down sullenly for days without 
partaking of food, and when he rises his first thought is, not how to 
take revenge, but to show that he is superior to his adversary. A 
great pride and vanity, combined with the most susceptible jealousy, 
characterize all actions of the Indian. He watches that he may re- 
ceive his proper share of honor at festivals ; he cannot endure to be 
ridiculed for even the slightest mistake ; he carefully guards all his 
actions, and looks for due honor to be paid to him by friends. 
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Strangers, and subordinates. This peculiarity appears most clearly 
in great festivals, which are themselves an outcome of the vanity of 
the natives, and of their love of displaying their power and wealth. 
To be strong, and able to sustain the pangs of hunger, is* evidently 
considered worthy of praise by the Indian ; but foremost of all is 
wealth. 

" It is considered the duty of every man to have pity upon the poor 
and hungry. Women are honoured for their chastity and for being 
true to their husbands ; children, for taking care of their parents ; 
men, for skill and daring in hunting, and for bravery in war." 

A very important subject for investigation among our Indian 
tribes is the nature of property ownership, especially of land. It is 
generally believed that tribal ownership. in land was the universal 
rule among eastern tribes. Not so among the coast tribes of British 
Columbia. Mr. Dawson states of the Haida (Queen Charlotte 
Islands, 1880, 117, 118) that the coast line and berry fields belong 
to the different individual families by whom they are considered as 
personal pfoperty and as hereditary. 

Dr. Boas, however, assigns to the gentes the property rights which 
Dawson gives to individual families. The former says, p. 37 : 

" Among all the tribes heretofore described, each gens owns a 
certain district and certain fishing privileges. Among the Tlingit, 
Haida, and Tsimshian, each gens in each village has its own fish- 
ing-ground ; its mountains and valleys, on which it has the sole 
right of hunting and picking berries ; its riyers in which to fish 
salmon, and its house-sites. For this reason the houses of one gens 
are always grouped together. * * * The right of a gens to the place 
where it originated cannot be destroyed. It may acquire by war 
or by other events territory originally belonging to foreign tribes, 
and leave its home to be taken up by others ; the right of fishing, 
hunting, and gathering berries in their old home is rigidly main- 
tained. A careful study shows that nowhere the tribe as a body 
politic owns a district, but that each gens has its proper hunting 
and fishing-grounds, upon which neither members of other tribes 
nor of other gentes must intrude except by special permission." 

But more curiously still " the property of the whole gens is 
vested in the chief, who considers the salmon rivers, berry patches, 
and coast strips in which the gens has the sole right, as his property." 
The chief thus appears to be a sort of executive officer and adminis- 
trator to the gens. 
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Many important facts are given respecting the food, occupations, 
clothing, injplements, houses, social organizations, government 
and law, birth, marriage and death customs, religion, shamanism, 
secret societies, and finally languages of the natives of this part of 
America. It is to be hoped that the investigations thus auspiciously 
begun may be continued indefinitely to the honor of the Canadian 
Government and the profit of scholars everywhere. 

H. W. Henshaw. 



Les Premiires Populations de L' Europe, par le M" de Nadaillac. 

Paris, i88g. 

This work is in continuation of that by the same author, Z' Or- 
igine et le diveloppetnent de la vie sur le globe, published in 1885, 
which was intended to describe the succession of beings that have 
filled earth and sea "before the appearance of man at the moment 
prescribed by the divine will." The author now treats of man, his 
races, peoples, and advances, but in the present volume confines 
himself to the man of Europe, presenting, however, illustrations and 
parallels from all other parts of the world. 

The treatise is in many respects excellent. In particular the brief 
but comprehensive account of the megalithic monuments may be 
mentioned, and perhaps no better summary of existing knowledge 
relating to the palafittes has been presented. The theory of the 
population of the earth by migrations from the arctic circle is dis- 
posed of with convincing force. The discussion concerning the 
priscan home of the Aryans is both fair and acute, the author's de- 
ductions being in favor of Bactria as a locus of dispersion. On the 
whole, the valuable portions of the work are too many for special 
notice in the space now allowed, which must be reserved for men- 
tion of some points requiring examination on account of their ex- 
posure to adverse criticism. 

Undue weight is given in this treatise, as in most others on the 
general subject, to the objects found in connection with buried hu- 
man remains as affording evidence of a synchronous prevalent belief 
in a future life. Undoubtedly, most tribes of men have held such 
a belief, more or less vague, at a certain stage of their culture ; and 
then objects were buried with the dead which, in some undefined 
way, were supposed to be useful in the future state. But there was 
once a widespread custom of disposing of certain kinds of personal 



